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proved himself a good administrator of the old school, but he was not
an effective House of Commons man, and he was supposed to be of
a rather indolent disposition and in a somewhat doubtful state of
health. He was rich and he was leisurely, and year by year he had
told the Whips that release from his duties at the beginning of August
to enable him to take a cure at Marienbad was an absolute condition
of his remaining in public life, and he had often absented himself,
on the same ground at other times in the session. It seemed unlikely
that such a man would take up the task which Rosebery had found
impossible and Harcourt had laid down in disgust. On the other
hand there was available in Asquith a young man whom everybody
designated as a future Prime Minister, and who was by common
consent one of the two or three most brilliant debaters in the House
of Commons. Asquith, as he explained later in a Memorandum
which is published in his" Life/' would have had considerable difficulty
in accepting the position, since he was under the necessity of earning
his living at the Bar, but his friends hoped that this obstacle would
be overcome. The question did not arise. Campbell-Bannerman,
it turned out, had no intention of passing the nomination to his junior.
" I am enough son of my country," he wrote to an old friend, " and
have enough of the shorter catechism still sticking about my inside
to do my best when a thing comes straight to me." His doctor,
when consulted, took a cheerful view of his health, and his wife,
who always came first in his thoughts, rose to the occasion. Within
a fortnight he had definitely accepted, looking steadily in the face
the fact that " ordinary difficulties will be mightily increased by the
existence of a pair of intellectuals sitting round the corner, always
ready to pounce." The appointment was accepted with relief by
the rank and file of Liberals, who by this time had had enough of
brilliant and wayward leaders, and hoped that Campbell-Bannerman
would prove to be the safe and sober-judging man, free from temper
or temperament, whom the situation plainly demanded.
All went well for the first few months and the new leader kept
an adroit balance when thorny questions, such as the advance into
the Sudan, were debated in the House of Commons. But from the
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